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German COs 


Despite sentences of imprisonment and - 


death, conscientious objectors are still being 
reported in Germany. 

A brief review of the picture, based on 
“meagre” reports and German newspaper 
clippings, was presented in the September 
issue of The Bulletin of the Central Board 
for COs in London. 

The Bulletin revealed that one of the 
most persistent of anti-war organizations in 
Germany is the International Bible Search- 
ers Association which the Gestapo has 
never been able to break. 

“Although dissolved and forbidden, many 
of its members have held to their covenants 
with Jehovah. A man and a woman of 
Hamburg were sentenced to three years’ 
penal servitude and 18 months’ imprison- 
ment respectively for continually taking 
part in ‘the hostile activities of such sects.’ ” 

Political objectors were also reported. 

“A few weeks ago a ‘dangerous agitator’ 
was sentenced to death by a People’s Court 
for making anti-national and defeatist state- 
ments to mothers and soldiers’ wives. The 
sentence has been carried out. 

“But not all have received the death sen- 
tence. August Skerra of Konigsberg was 


given 15 months’ penal servitude for refus- 
ing to serve and making ‘impudent remarks’ 
and expressing an opinion particularly hos- 
tile to the state. 

(Continued on page 2) 


Wellston Wives 


Both campers and administrators of the 
Brethren Service Committee were search- 
ing for a suitable answer last month to the 
problem of the Wellston wives. 

During the past year, the BSC revealed, 
up to a dozen or so campers’ wives have 
moved to the Wellston, Mich., camp, living 
in trailers or elsewhere in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Several eat in the dining hall, installing 
high chairs for the babies, the account con- 
tinued, hang out wash in the camp build- 
ings, and often provide a problem for the 
other men in the barracks who are looking 
for a bit of privacy to change clothes. 

After a number of “suggestions” that 
something be done about the situation, the 
BSC last month declared flatly that wives 
and children could no longer eat in the 
dining hall, and could not be allowed to 
take food out. 

Harold Row, BSC executive camp direc- 
tor, apologized for the edicts, saying that 
they were issued “only because the men 
have not solved the problem themselves, 
and we aren’t smart enough to figure out 
any other answer.” 

He explained at the same time that the 
NSBRO Dependency Council existed to 
take care of any wives in real need and 
that the BSC would be glad to consider any 
other more agreeable solution. 

A number of campers resented the orders, 
it was reported, feeling that the situation 
was a dramatic ‘waar of calling to public 
attention the government’s failure to pro- 
vide for CPS dependents. A few husbands 
were volunteering for special projects where 
wives were permitted and others were at- 
tempting to find their own solution. 


Looking In 


A view of CPS through the eyes of a 
Visiting psychologist was offered the Breth- 
ren Service Committee last month by Dr. 
—_—- T. Boisen of the Elgin State Hos- 
pital. 

At the invitation of the BSC, Dr. Boisen 
spent two months in an extended study of 
one base camp and a tour of a number of 
special project units. He concluded his 
trip with a number of recommendations. 

In circulating the report, the BSC em- 
phasized that all pacifists might not agree 
with Dr. Boisen’s arguments, but felt they 
would be of general interest. His recom- 
mendations included: 

That CPS be drastically “house-cleaned” 
to remove the presence of “objectors of 
the constitutional type.” “Those who op- 
pose conscription rather than war, who are 
not in sympathy with the ideals and aims 
of the churches which are sponsoring the 
CPS program and who are unwilling to 
function within the limits assigned to these 
churches, the region of the second mile, are 
not entitled to consideration as conscien- 
tious objectors.” 

That “trouble-makers” should not be re- 
warded by being discharged back into the 
community. 

That severity toward “constitutional ob- 
jectors” should be accompanied by prompt 
and sympathetic consideration for those 
who are really sick or have genuine diffi- 
culties. 

That greater effort be made to show the 
men the significance of their tasks. In par- 
ticular he thought hospital assignees should 
be educated “to understand and interpret 
the living human documents with which 
they were dealing.” 

That hospital assignees be guarded 
against exploitation by. hospital superin- 
tendents. The services of CPS men were 
enough in demand, he felt, that they could 
demand healthy living quarters and job 
instruction. 

Some Should Change Jobs 

That men who have remained in base 
camps for long periods of time be en- 
couraged to change jobs. “Where, because 
of their usefulness they are retained longer 
than six months or a year, their families 
should not be asked to defray their expen- 
ses. They should receive sufficient compen- 
sation either from the government or from 
the Service Board to take care at least of 
their minimum needs. 

That any money earned, such as in the 
farm units, be given to CPS dependents 
rather than the government. “This should 
help to allay a legitimate sense of grievance 
and to promote better morale.” 

Dr. Boisen is not a pacifist, but described 
himself as “honoring. the conscientious ob- 
jectors.” 

“The writer of this report,” he concluded, 

(Continued on page 2) 


New Regulation 


Selective Service has abolished the limited 
service status in its classifications, it an- 
nounced last week. 

Local boards were directed to put all 
I-A (L)s, I-A-O (L)s, and IV-E (L)s into 
IV-F unless they were eligible for some 


other deferred classification. 


Assignments 


With the drafting of the lower age 
groups, Civilian Public Service is becoming 
increasingly Mennonite. 

This was revealed in a study of assign- 
ments over about a three-month period con- 
ducted by the NSBRO Camp Section. 
Mennonites, who comprise about 38 per cent 
of the total CPS population, constitute 45 
per cent of the new arrivals. 

The Camp Section explained the trend by 
stating that most 18-year-olds have not 
solidified their beliefs to the point where 
they are willing to buck the crowd. In Men- 
nonite communities, however, much more 
so than in Brethren and Friends commu- 
nities, following the crowd lands the youth 
in CPS. 

The figures bear out this belief. Men- 
nonites make up 50 per cent or more of the 
18-year-olds now going to camp; . per cent 
of those 26 and me Ih and only 23 per 
cent of those 27 and over. 

Both the Brethren and the Friends, mean- 
while, seem to be slowly losing ground. 

The Brethren, who constitute about 13 
per cent of total CPS, make up only 10 
per cent of the 18-year-olds, 11 per cent of 
those 26 and under, and 8 per cent of those 
27 and over. 

The Friends follow roughly the same at- 
tern. About nine per cent of present Eps 
is Quaker, but. they make up only 6 per 
cent of the 18-year-olds now being as- 
signed, 5 per cent of those 26 and under, 
and 4 per cent of those 27 and over. 

All other denominations, now 40 per cent 
of CPS strength, contribute only 34 per 

(Continued on page 2) 


Death 


William Christner, a Medaryville, Ind., 
assignee, was caught in a feed grinder last 
month while doing emergency farm work. 
He died early the next morning, his 35th 
birthday. 

Christner never regained consciousness 
and no one witnessed the accident, but the 
events were reconstructed as follows: 

About 4:30 or 5 p.m., Sept. 27, he had 
apparently finished his job grinding feed in 
a hammermill on a farm near the camp, 
part of his emergency farm work assign- 
ment. 

The mill was powered by a tractor and 
was running at high speed. Christner 
either tried to disengage the drive belt 
without turning off the power, or somehow 
stumbled into it. The belt caught his left 
arm, pulled him around the wheel and 
hurled him to the floor. He was found 
shortly afterwards by another assignee, the 
belt still wrapped about his body. 

Taken to the hospital, he died early the 
next morning from a badly mangled arm 
and seriots fractures of the back and skull. 

Christner, a native of Bad Axe, Mich., 
was a member of the Mennonite Church, 
and had- been farming al! his life, being 
known as a careful workman. He was mar- 
ried and had an 18-month-old child. He 
had been in CPS since June 10, 1942. 

His death is the 15th in CPS. Because it 
occurred while he was doing emergency 
farm work, his family is eligible to collect 
an insurance payment of $1,000 
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Assignments— (from page 1) 

cent of the current 18-year-olds and 35 per 
cent of those 26 and under. Among those 
over 26, however, by the time the men have 
had a chance to reach individual decisions, 
the non-peace churches constitute 65 per 
cent of new arrivals. 

The trend was interpreted by the NSBRO 
as a definite indication of what would hap- 
pen in any postwar conscription system 
drafting youths for service at the age of 18. 

If there is an alternative service provi- 
sion, Mennonites would make up half to 
three-quarters of the men involved, it was 
estimated. If there is no alternative serv- 
ice, the percentage of Mennonites to the 
total of those resisting the draft would be 
even higher in the under-20-age group. 

Some pacifist leaders have predicted as a 
result that any postwar conscription taking 
youths at the age of 18 would mean the 
gradual extinction of the peace testimony 
of the historically pacifist churches. 


Survey by States 

The Camp Section survey of recent as- 
signments also showed that five states are 
contributing about half of the men now be- 
ing sent to CPS: 343 out of the 690 men 
assigned in the three-month period. 

Ohio led the list with 108 men; Penn- 
sylvania was next with 80; Indiana, 54; 
Kansas, 51; and California, 50. Only four 
other states, Virginia, Iowa, Oregon and 
Illinois, sent more than 20 men to CPS 
during the period. All of the states men- 
tioned have strong Mennonite or Brethren 
communities. 

Every state, however, was represented by 
at least one assignee. 

Of the total men assigned, 357 were 
scheduled to go to Mennonite camps, 98 to 
Brethren camps, 97 to Friends camps, and 
141 to government units. 

The non-peace church men in the total 
were being sent: 10 per cent to Mennonite 
camps, 10 per cent to Brethren, 28 per cent 
to Friends, and 52 per cent to the govern- 
ment. 


German COs—(jfrom page 1) 


“Two others who objected to serve were 
sent to prison for a year. A tradesmah, 
Erich Gallonski, who refused emergency 
service on July 17 and told the authorities 
that he would not obey because he had 
nothing to do with the Nazi Party, was 
sentenced by a Special Court to 15 months’ 
penal servitude, again as a Volksschadling 
(traitor to the people).” 


Friedrich Schulz 


The Bulletin also told the story of Fried- 
rich Schulz, a young peasant of Altchrist- 
burg and an International Bible Searcher. 
Schulz not only refused to report for serv- 
ice, but also denied the concept of the 
Fatherland and rejected any work for the 
community. 

He also refused to contribute to the Red 
Cross, saying that it tended to prolong the 
war. When arrested, he explained his con- 
victions and stated that he would continue 
to refuse service. 

In reporting the case, a German news- 
paper declared: 

“The defendant thus excluded himself 
from the German people’s community of 
his own accord. Anyone who refuses all 
service to his Fatherland no longer belongs 
to the people’s community. The Special 
Court therefore sentenced the defendant to 
death as a Volksschadling.” 

Another German paper of about the same 
date stated: 


“Wars are as inevitable as natural catas- 
trophes, but they also release all the many 
national virtues. Pacifism is either Utopian 


or cowardice in disguise.’ 


Looking In—(from page 1) 

“is mindful of the fact that men who put 
their loyalty in God above that to the State 
had a large part in the making of this na- 
tion and he looks upon the present-day COs 
as men of the same stripe. 

“He is especially impressed with the con- 
sideration that there is need of men who 
deliberately and at great cost to themselves 
are intent upon keeping themselves free 
from the emotional entanglements of war 
in order to think through the problems 
which confront this suffering world. 

“He is therefore happy to report that in 
his judgment the constitutional objectors 
and trouble-makers are very much in the 
minority and that among the COs he has 
found men of the finest type, clear-headed 
and devoted, well-trained, and that among 
them there should be not a few who will 
have something to contribute to the healing 
of the nations. 

“He even believes that the fighting pro- 
clivities so much in evidence among them 
are sources of power which need only to 
be rightly directed.” 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 
Denison: Carl R. Anderson, IAO. 
For Physical Disability 
Big Flats: Robert F. Dressler, Elwyn J. Grundy, 
Andrew D. Sutton. 
Bowie: Manuel L. Salter. 
Camino: Ernest Bartel. 
Coshocton: William W. Atkin. 
Denison: Hugo A. Jobst. 
Fort Collins: Henry R. Buller. 
Gatlinburg: Amos G. Green, Perry W. Hull. 
Glendora: Donald E. Moore. 
Wellston: Victor E. Schuler. 





For Occupational R 
Terry: Paul P. Gross. 
For Depend R 








y 
Pinehurst, N. C.: OSRD unit: Willis J. Wol ? 
Walked Out ny 
Camino: Homer C. Sims. 
Glendora: Rene Arroyo. 
Luray: John E. Bargas. 
Wellston: Robert Beach. 


COs and the Law 


Arthur G. Billings, who had served two 
years in an army guardhouse before being 
released by the Supreme Court, was sen- 
tenced early this month to two years in a 
civilian prison. 

His conviction was the legal result of his 
argument before the Supreme Court. Be- 
cause he had refused to take the army oath 
or be fingerprinted at the Ft. Leavenworth, 
Kans., induction center in August, 1942, he 
declared that he should never have been 
under military custody, but should have . 
been subject to civilian penalties for refus- 
ing to submit to induction. 

The penalty was administered by Fed- 
eral Judge J. Foster Symes in Kansas City. 
Billings pleaded guilty to refusing to re- 
port and was asked by the judge if he was 
now willing to go into the army. 

“No sir, under no circumstances.” 

“Then you will serve two more years in 
prison,” the judge said. 

Attempts by the NSBRO failed last 


month to get the Department of Justice to 
drop its prosecution on the grounds that 
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Billings had already served two years. The 
Department regarded the case as a prece- 
dent, and felt that a civilian conviction was 
needed to make their books complete. 

The NSBRO hoped, however, that he 
could be authorized for parole very shortly. 

Billings, a Kansas Unitarian, was a for- 
mer member of the American Embassy staff 
in Moscow and a former professor at the 
University of Texas, While awaiting pros- 
ecution after his army release, he headed 
the office of the National Committee for 
COs in Washington, D. C. 

He was also a candidate for U. 8. Sena- 
tor from Kansas on the Socialist ticket. 


George S. Collins 

Federal Judge John McDuffie in Mobile, 
Ala., has issued a formal opinion that 
Jehovah’s Witness ministers “should be ac- 
corded the same treatment as ministers of 
other religions.” 

A high percentage of Jehovah’s Witnesses 
claim ministerial exemption stating that the 
church recognizes all those who “witness” 
publicly as ministers. The government has 
failed to recognize most of these claims, 
however, and in all previous cases the gov- 
ernment has been upheld by the courts. 


IV-E vs I-A-O 

A second legal case was looming last week 
to test Selective Service’s recent decision 
that ex-CPS men who fail to meet army 
induction standards shall remain in CPS. 

Charles V. Greth walked out of the 
Powellsville, Md., camp after the army re- 
fused to accept him, for physical reasons, 
as a I-A-O last summer. 

He was back in camp last week but still 
hoped to question the legality of the de- 
cision through an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus. . 

Meanwhile in Tennessee, rent as- 
signee James R. Smith’s court test of the 
same Selective Service policy was post- 
poned by request of the government. 
Smith was granted a temporary writ of 
habeas corpus, releasing him from camp un- 
til the government has time to prepare its 


case. ; 

The NSBRO has protested the new policy 
and informed Selective Service that it be- 
lieves that men who have expressed a de- 
sire to go to the army can not legally be 
kept in CPS. As a result, administrative 
agencies have declined to accept such men 
back in their camps, feeling they ought to 
be released. A 

Selective Service was unwilling to release 
such men but did agree that they would 
not be returned to church-operated base 
camps, but would be transferred instead to 
government units. 





In Prison 


Stanley Murphy, who has been steadily 
charging the federal prison system with 
gross brutality for the past year or more, 
is now suing for $7,500 damages. 

The lawsuit is being conducted under the 
supervision of the American Civil Liberties 
Union and represents an attempt to get 
Murphy’s accusations aired in a Fede 
Court. ee 2 

Two previous investigations of his charges 
against the Federal Medical Center at 
Springfield, Mo., have been made, but both 
were instigated by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons with findings which were termed a 
“whitewash” both by Murphy and the War 
Resisters League which has strongly en- 
dorsed his case, as well as by others. 

The present action takes the form not 


only of a damage suit but an application 
for a writ of habeas corpus on the plea that 
both Murphy and Louis Taylor should be 
under the court’s custody during the hear- 
ings “to protect them from further mis- 
treatment.” 


_ Taylor may also file a suit for damages, 
it was said. Both men charge that they 
have been repeatedly beaten, kept in “strip 
cells” (a tiled room without furniture) with- 
out adequate reason, and that they have 
been improperly fed and cared for. 

Taylor and Murphy walked out of the 
Big Flats, N. Y.. CPS camp Oct. 16, 1942, 
saying they could no longer cooperate with 
conscription. Sent to the Danbury, Conn., 
prison, they conducted an 82-day hunger 
strike there in protest against parole restric- 
— during which time they were forcibly 
ed. 


Both were transferred to the Springfield 
prison hospital in June, 1943 and their sub- 
sequent accusations of brutal treatment, not 
only to themselves but to other inmates, 
have touched off two official inquiries by 
prison officials who, in both cases, called 
in independent investigators. The Bureau 
then stated after the hearings that the 
Springfield institution was suffering from a 
wartime lack of high-grade attendants but 
declared that most of the charges were un- 
founded. 

The War Resisters League believes, how- 
ever, that the full report of Austin Mac- 
Cormick, independent prison expert who 
visited Springfield after the first series of 
accusations, was never made public by the 
Prison Bureau, and charges further that the 
proof of brutality is fully documented. 

Murphy’s attorneys are Julien Cornell in 
New York and Louis N. Wolf of Joplin, 
Mo. 

Strikes 

Six COs at the Lewisburg, Pa., Peniten- 
tiary last Monday began the third week of 
their hunger strike in protest against what 
they called “arbitrary injustices” against 
COs. In sympathy, six COs at the Dan- 
bury prison also went on a three-day fast, it 
was understood. 

The specific incident which prompted the 
strike was Prison Bureau’s last-minute re- 
fusal to allow “good time” to John Me- 
cartney, Lewisburg CO, who was expecting 
to leave prison Sept. 23 on conditional re- 
lease. “Good time” is the amount of time, 
an average of six days a month, which is 
substracted from the total sentence for good 
behavior. 

Mecartney had previously engaged in a 
work strike against racial segregation in 
both Danbury and Lewisburg. Prison offi- 
cers later agreed not to take away his “good 
time” for his Danbury strike, although the 
Lewisburg decision still stood. As a result, 
Mecartney dropped his part in the protest 
and was to have been released last week. 

The six remaining continued to fast in 
general protest against other aspects of 
their treatment: parole conditions, the pen- 
alties “for obeying their convictions” in 
prison, and the imprisonment of COs in the 
first place. The hunger strike, they said, 
was their only effective means of protest. 

Six other COs at Danbury demonstrated 
their agreement with the aims of the 
hunger strikers by refusing to work. Letters 
from the men revealed also that at least 
three of the non-cooperators had volun- 
teered to serve as “guinea pigs” in a jaun- 
dice experiment being conducted at the 
prison. 


Paroles 


The following men have recently been 
authorized for regular, third-of-term, Public 
Service Paroles: 


Danbury: Paul V. Angelone, 
Joseph Jupin, Cariton B. 
soff, Stanley Tanzymore. 
_ Ashland: Ralph M. Galt, Robert Currier, Robert 
8S. Swan, Stephen Safran. 

Lewisburg: Marshall N. Palley, Charles M. John- 
son, Donald M. Royer, John N. Dixon. 

McNeil Island: Kerwin Whitnah, Paul A. Foltz, 
James om! Wilcher, Richard J. Stanewick, Charles 
Zodnick, Floyd O. Elasas, James H. Landers, 
+ ange V. Fullenwider, L. H. Hackford, Duane F. 
Niles. 

Sandstone: Robert Venhuize. 

Springfield: Vernice Parker. 

Leavenworth: Floyd R. Kaufman. 

Tucson: Harold F. Eberhard, Themas J. Cooney, 
James W. Ping, James W. Adolph. 

Menking, 


Stanley Pytlak, 
ead, Henry B. Pinchas- 


Texarkana: Billie E. Dean, Arvin H. 
Flovd C. Johnson. 


The following men have recently been 
authorized for special (Executive Order 
8641) paroles: 


To I-A-O (Plan 2) 
Milan: Robert Bouwkamp. 


To Hospitals or Farms (Plan 4) 


Milan: Ernest Cheiky, John R. Reets. 

McNeil: Paul J. Kermiet, Harry L. Wilson, Jr. 

Terre Haute: Everett M. Fox. 

El Reno: Namon Marshall, Marshall Thompson. 

Ashland: Glenn 8. Robinson. 

Danbury: Reginald Cumberbatch, 
Richard M. Winston, Adolf Martin. 

Sandstone: J. Buettner-Janusch, Tonnis Venhuizen. 

Tucson: Carl M. Briggs. 


Max Davis, 


Imprisoned 


A total of 48 men, designated as COs by 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, were sent to 
prison between Sept. 20 and Oct. 5 for 
violations of the Selective Service Act. Of 
the total, 33 were Jehovah's Witnesses. 

The list included five men who had 
walked out of the Kane, Pa., CPS camp. 
All were sent to Ashland. They were: 

Manley L. Fitzgerald,» three years; 
Andrew J. Henry, five years; Earl G. Ride- 
out, five years; and Frank Jasica, five years. 


Cheltenham 


The CPS *unit at the Cheltenham, Md., 
school for delinquent Negro boys is asking 
for contributions of pictorial magazines and 
cash for use in the school’s recreational 
program. 

Cash gifts to the unit in the past have 
provided curtains for the boys’ cottages, 
the beginnings of a hobby shop, the organ- 
ization of a scout troop as well as a one- 
week scholarship to a scout camp, and 
materials for a slide projector. 

Gifts and magazines should be addressed 
to the CPS Recreational Fund, Cheltenham 
School for Boys, Cheltenham, Md. 
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Augusta Unit 


The Augusta, Me., State Hospital CPS 
unit found itself involved this month in an 
official controversy over conditions at the 
institution. 

According to the Kennebec Journal, Frank 
I. Cowan, Maine’s Attorney General, in 
investigating a death at the hospital, had 
this to say about the objectors: 

“T met four young attendants who called 
themselves conscientious objectors and had 
succeeded thereby in escaping military duty. 
All of these belonged to a sect called 
‘Brethren.’ 

“One of these objectors told me he for- 
merly belonged to another sect and that he 
joined the ‘Brethren’ about two years ago. 
He gave his age as 23. The briefest glance 
at an almanac will disclose a remarkable 
coincidence about the date of his transfer- 
ring his allegiance to a noncombatant sect. 
Apparently his draft board was intolerably 
lax.” 

Cowan’s report was immediately followed 
by a visit to the mental hospital by three 
state representatives, a senator and a sen- 
ator-elect. Reported the Senator, again 
quoted by the Kennebec Journal: 

“The conscientious objectors, of which 
there are 20 employed at the Augusta in- 
stitution, are not draft dodgers as we have 
been led by the report to believe. 

“They are good citizens and they are 
doing a wonderful and most worthwhile 
job.” 

Disagree Over Conditions 

The two reports were even more. at vari- 
ance over general conditions at the hospital. 

“Intolerable,” said Cowan. “No good 
farmer would impose such conditions on his 
cattle.” 

“The buildings are beautiful structures 
and are kept immaculately clean,” replied 
the visiting legislators. “Certainly they are 
far better than the home of the average 
State of Maine family. The loyalty and 
untiring patience of practically the whole 
force of attendants and employees is really 
remarkable to watch.” . 

The dispute arose, the newspaper related, 
after an elderly patient at the hospital 
was found by his visiting relatives to have 
suffered six broken ribs as well as a number 
of cuts and bruises. He died the next day. 

The Attorney General was called in to in- 
vestigate. He could not trace the tragedy 
to any single act of negligence or brutality, 
but declared that “The people of Maine 
are collectively to blame” for allowing such 
intolerable conditions. 


Statistics 


As of October 1, there were 7,592 men 
in Civilian Public Service with 179 others 
under assignment. The breakdown by ad- 
ministrative agency follows: 

Base Special 

Camps Projects Total 
Mennonites 1,945 ; 3,328 
Brethren 921 
Friends a) 699 
Government 41 
Administrative De- 

tached Service 79 
Methodists 67 
Cooperative Admin- 

istration (Bowie) 66 
Catholics 
Baptists 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


4,323 


From the Papers 


From a United Press story from London, 
describing the action of a British army cap- 
tain who decided that he was a conscien- 
tious objector and could not attack the be- 
sieged German garrison at Le Havre. He 
was the Hon. William Douglas-Home, the 
younger son of the 13th Earl of Home, 
whose family’s military tradition goes back 
to 1618. 

He said he could not lead his men into 
battle and to death “shouting a war cry 
which I not only regard as foolish, but one 
of the most outstanding examples of crim- 
inal neglect in the history of the British 
Empire—unconditional surrender.’ ” 

Douglas-Home said when he was ordered 
to attack Le Havre he refused “because 
rightly or wrongly I could not bring myself 
to take part in an operation against troops 
who admittedly did not want to fight but 
whose commander, showing as he did the 
code of honor, refused to accept uncondi- 
tional surrender.” 

He noted that he had heard an intelli- 
gence captain characterize the German com- 
mander as “a crazy, fanatical, obstinate 
lunatic,” to which he observed: 

“T cannot help wondering what decoration 
would be pinned by a grateful monarch on 
that German breast had fate decreed that 
he assumed the role of a British officer, 
commanding a British garrison in be- 
leaguered Le Havre.” 

Military authorities decline to comment 
on the captain’s situation, although they 
pointed out that when a person resigns a 
commission he becomes subject to the serv- 
ice draft, depending on his age. 

It was believed, however, that Douglas- 
Home, because of his beliefs, may be classi- 
fied as a conscientious objector. 


From a PM (New York City) series on 
life in the army, by M/Sgt. Bud Hutton: 

The conversation got around to conscrip- 
tion, and the fellow said he supposed they 
put a lot of the conchies into the medics. 
The soldier said he knew some people in the 
medics who wouldn’t kill anyone and the 
fellow snarled yeannh. 

The soldier said he didn’t understand, 
wasn’t that what the fighting was for, so 
that people have a right to choose their 
own ways to live, and anyway an objection 
to killing someone else didn’t have any- 
thing to do with courage. 

They stopped talking, but the soldier got 
to thinking and it seemed to him that ever 
since he’d been home he’d been getting 
that impression from people—that everyone 
who isn’t killing Germans is okay maybe 
but just a little shy in the moxie... . 

The other people talk about the infantry 
and the paratroops and the Rangers and 
the guts it takes. Other people talk about 
them but the paratroops and the infantry 
and the Rangers, and all the kids who do 
the fighting, talk about the medics. 

After describing several instances of hero- 
ism on the part of the medical men: 

The people up front who believe in God, 
which is most of them, will tell you it’s 
because the medics have their Faith. Some 
others will tell you it’s simply that their 
jobs give the medics guts beyond most 
men’s. 

The abstract guys will tell you it is all 
very logical: the Geneva Convention guar- 
antees the medics safe passage; which is a 
nice thought. 

The medics themselves, probably because 
they are the kind of people they are, say 
they don’t know; they don’t talk about it 
much except to tell you, afterward, how 





scared they are. 

For my dough, though, the medics are 
what they are because they have something 
more than guts and have something more 
than faith. 

They go out into the places between the 
guns. Maybe there are four of them, 
carrying the empty stretcher which already 
has the color of fresh rust on the canvas. 
All four of them hold the stretcher handles, 
and one of them carries upright in one hand 
before him, or maybe over his shoulder, 
like a kid carrying a toy cane and pennant 
at the circus a long time ago, a little stick 
with a little flag on it, and a red cross on 
the flag. 

They look straight ahead, when there is 
fire in front’ of them or the 88s and the 
mortars are busting around them, look 
straight ahead and don’t need to see where 
their feet are going until they come to the 
wounded. 

They look out ahead, beyond the hedges 
and beyond the fighting, beyond the whole 
blasted world to something out there that 
keeps them going. 

They’re scared; you can see it in their 
faces. Everyorie else is scared, mostly more 
than the aid men and the litter bearers; 
so why shouldn’t they be? Anyway, they 
got the stretcher and the white and red 
bands on their arms, and they got the little 
flag and the Geneva Convention. 

They got guts, too, all the guts there are. 
And they got faith; they’re Protestants and 
Catholics, , wt and a Navajo or a Cherokee 
Indian, or two. They got faith, all right. 

But for my dough, they have something 
more. They have the feeling of humanity. 
They care about people. They know that 
a hunk of mortar shell in the guts hurts 
just as much if it has torn gray-green cloth 
to get there as olive drab. 

And that works two ways, from two sides 
of the fields between the guns where the 
land belongs not to no man, but very much 
to the dying, and the dead, and to the men 
with the little red and white flags who walk 
without seeing where they go. 


From. a three-line editorial in the Bruns- 
wick, Ga., News: 

“Conscientious objectors aid pneumonia 
research.” Tends to prove that it wasn’t 
just a case of cold feet on their part. 








